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One of the most interesting features of the Central States Speech As- 
sociation Meeting which was held last month in Columbus, Ohio, was the 
“Work-Conference Training Sessions” which were organized as a part of 
the convention. The purpose of the Training Sessions was to demonstrate 
new techniques for the improvement of discussion and conference procedures. 
These techniques have been developed by students of discussion who have 
been interested in experiments in “Group Dynamics.” 

“Group Dynamics” is rapidly assuming the proportions of a “movement” 
within our educational field. Many students of group dynamics claim that 
the principles advanced hold great promise for educational method, par- 
ticularly the teaching of speech. Some observers have been skeptical. The 
point of view held by your editor is that we should find out all that we can 
about the theories advanced and the experimental evidence which support 
them, and use them where we can in our teaching. 

The article by Miss Stout, which starts on this page, is a step in this 
direction. I’ll be interested in knowing what you think of it. \ 


Group Dynamies and 


The High School Speech Class 
RUTH STOUT* 


rtunately for the students, teachers are constantly in a process of re-eval- 
F uation of courses and course objectives. One time is no more important 

than another to ask the question: “What are we trying to do when we } 
teach Speech?” It is generally agreed that the greatest function of education 
is to develop the individual’s capacities to the maximum. But there is not 
such general agreement on how best to develop these capacities. The “exhi- 
bitionism” method has long been one of the recurrent phases through which 
speech education passes with varying degrees of intensity. Constantly teach- 
ers are aware to the need to help all students or most students, rather than a 
few students. Constantly they are aware of the need for making speech 
courses practical. But how? : 

We are finding the answer in the current trend in professional confer- 
ences and group meetings of all sorts. We are recognizing that wherever we 
go, whatever we do, we profit most when we participate. We have come to 
know communication to be a two-way symbolic process which is the primary 
unifying force in a democratic society. We know that we cannot teach de 
mocracy without practicing it in the classroom. Communication provides that 
avenue through which each individual participates in the developing of his 


culture. 
One of the ten best basic-needs of youth as enunciated in the report of 


* Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas. 
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the ucational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. is 


that “all youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.” The re- 
port states that a major change must be made in education if this need is to 
be met. And where may that process be better implemented than in the speech 
class? Here the learning can be related to the group interests and purposes; 
the process of group dynamics will develop integrated, purposeful, self-in- 
itiated activity, and promote pupil responsibility to the group of which the 
pupil is a part. Members of the group will come to appreciate that privileges 
and rights in the group entail responsibility and obligation to the group. 

It is inevitable, if the living be democratic, that people work together in 
groups. It does not follow, however, that people understand how learning 
can take place through participation in a group or how the group may be the 
means of developing democratic skills or how group action may be a mighty 
source for good. 

A discussion group at the Oxford Conference stated that the function 
of the school is to create the environment that will provide learning experi- 
ences which will develop knowledge, skills, and attitudes appropriate to the 
physical, mental, emotional and social maturity of the individual. In what 
classroom may this be better done than in the speech class? 

Psychologists and educators in general agree that for a child to enjoy 
learning is normal, especially when what he learns is meaningful to him. 
Though it is recognized that every child has basic needs, so it is recognized 
that every child is different from every other child. One of the major prob- 
lems is how to make meaningful the class activity, at the same time provid- 
ing for the basic needs. 

One basic need is for physical growth and activity. A speech class of- 
fers opportunity for the learning of muscular control and for coordinated 
activity. A second need is for wide and significant experience, and a third for 
emotional release through creative expression. Again we find the speech 
class providing an ideal vehicle for satisfaction of these needs. Each child 
feels a desire for recognition, and a sense of achievement—again, the speech 
class. He needs guidance from wise and sympathetic adults; the speech teach- 
er has endless opportunity here, for so much of the guidance must be in- 
dividualized. The child needs opportunity to develop self-direction and social 
responsibility. And again, we look to the speech class! 

Pupils share in planning and evaluating their work to a degree com- 
mensurate with their maturity. If used effectively, group dynamics will at 
once provide the opportunity for developing the maturity, and for utilizing 
it. If used effectively, group dynamics will harmonize opinions and make 
group decisions possible. Group members will learn to accept group decisions, 
at the same time learning to respect the right of differing individuals’ opin- 
ions. They will come to recognize that democratic leadership requires at- 
titudes, techniques, and skills quite different from those used by the auto- 
cratic leaders, quite different and more difficult to practice. But their re- 
Spect for democratic leadership will increase—their dislike for autocratic 
leadership mount. 

As a member of a group the individual experiences security and satis- 
faction by feeling that he belongs—so he becomes better adjusted. By shar- 
ing experiences he learns to work with others—so he develops socially. The 
Stimulus of group thinking increases his own creativity and learning. Ef- 
fective group dynamics further enables members to understand, respect, and 
Work with each other regardless of differences in age, nationality, economic 
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status, age, intelligence, or religion. 

Admittedly, a person should be able, with fair consistency and perspec- 
tive, to look for meanings and the significance of facts and events, past and 
present—and in so doing tend toward constant revision of his synthesis of 
the various factors in human development. If the education of children could 
achieve this, we should have little to concern us as to the future of our civil- 
ization. Admittedly, too, the varying interpretation of symbols provides the 


basis for much misunderstanding, much hatred, much destruction. Skill in 


the arts of communication is essential for individual development, for social 
competence, for intellectual growth, for personal resourcefulness, in fact, 
for survival. And again, the speech class! “The only integrative factor equal 
to the centrifugal force of social diversity is conscious communication for 
cooperation.” 


A Report of Speech Activities 


In The Kansas “Third District’ 
MARGUERITE OVERSTREET* 


hrough a questionnaire sent recently to the high school and junior colleges 

in the third district, the following information was gained. Perhaps it 

will be of interest to the readers of the Speech Journal, and perhaps 
some of their problems may be echoed here. 


Various groups present plays within the schools; in almost every in- 
stance the junior class has one production and the senior class has one 
production. In Parsons, Arkansas City, and Cherryvale, an all-school play 
is one of the major presentations. Field Kinley High School in Coffeyville 
gives an interesting performance in the form of an all-school revue. This 
revue is given three nights and includes from three hundred to four hun- 
dred people in the cast; it is written and directed by students. Certainly 
this is a very worthy undertaking and merits consideration by all of the 
larger schools. Few things foster public approval and co-operation in a 
better manner than does widespread student participation. The dramatics 
class of this ambitious school joins the music department in the presen- 
tation of an operetta. At Winfield, there are three literary societies in 
the high school, and each student belongs to one of these organizations. 
Each of these societies presents a play, in addition to a junior class play 
and a senior class play; thus a large cross-section of students is made eli- 
gible to participate. 


Many schools have a night of one-act plays. The number of one-act 
plays presented in a year varies from one a year to as many as eight a 
year. These may be done by dramatics classes, clubs, or school organiza- 
tions. Contest and festival plays are usually cast from the entire school, 
however. 


The average length of time for rehearsing a major production seems 
to be about four weeks, though of course this differs among schools. The 
complexity of the chosen play, the experience ‘or, more often, the inex- 
perience) of the members of the cast, other school activities) — these are but 
a few of the obvious factors which govern the length of time used in re- 
hearsal. In all of the schools of the district, rehearsing is done after 


* Marguerite Overstreet is a member of the Board of Directors of the Kansas Speech Teachers 
Association and Speech Instructor, Senior High School, Winfield, Kansas. 
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school hours; most of the practices are held in the afternoon, with perhaps 
the last week devoted to evening practices. Finding time for rehearsals 
amid interruptions was listed as one of the most distressing problems facing 
play coaches in schools with an extensive activity program. Another dif- 
ficult situation arises when other groups wish to use the stage or the 
auditorium while a play is in rehearsal. However, until a dramatics de- 
partment can prove itself of sufficient value to a school, and of more than 
adequate interest to the community, it cannot hope to have a stage and an 
auditorium reserved for exclusive use by that department. 


Popular support is greatly enhanced by the vehicle of getting the 
students before the public as representatives of the department. It was 
found that dramatics and speech students take a large part in activities 
outside the school. In most instances, the extra time and trouble to the 
director or sponsor are amply repaid by civic good-will. These students 
may give readings for various organizations, present skits and programs 
for civic clubs, participate in plays at the churches, or perhaps prepare 
and give radio programs. Then, as a class or individually, these students 
have shared in school assemblies and pep club stunts. In Coffeyville, 
special programs for the holidays are given by the speech department; 
and in Columbus, a United Nations program was presented. 


Lyceum numbers of special interest to those in the speech field can be 
a medium for stimulating attention. At Parsons, a one-man Shakespeare 
act proved entertaining to the students. In Columbus, the Misner Players 
and a puppet show were two enjoyable programs. Chanute, on “Career 
Day,” had a speaker on logopedics; this might provide a suggestion for a 
program of a different nature. In Winfield, during a series of conferences 
about vocational guidance, one of the sections was devoted to the field of 
speech and drama, and the possibilities of and requirements for the various 
positions in that field. 


A very important division in the speech field is that of debate. How- 
ever, Sedan, Chanute, Parsons, Cherryvale, and Columbus do not have 
debate activities in their schools; so a composite picture of the third dis- 
trict is necessarily limited. In Arkansas City, Coffeyville, and Winfield 
there is a regularly scheduled class in debate in the high school. There 
is no junior high debate program in these schools, but in some instances 
the ninth grade is allowed to elect debate as a subject. Arkansas City 
Junior College conducts debate as an outside activity. There are many im- 
portant values to be gained through the study and practice of debate, in 
addition to the speech benefits received. Debate acquaints students with 
current issues vital to our country and to its place in the international 
Situation. It teaches students critical thinking-—-a faculty to be desired 
—the ability to differentiate between fact and fallacy, to recognize au- 
thority and to exclude propaganda and opinion. Perhaps even more im- 
portant is the grasp of the principles of organization and clear thinking, 
which debate definitely abets. 


In a final glimpse of the dramatics aspect of speech, perhaps this 
season’s productions should be listed. The plays which have been pre- 
sented by schools in the third district so far this year include: Chanute 
High School, “Dear Ruth”; Chanute Junior College, “The Miser”; Parsons, 
“January Thaw”; Field Kinley High at Coffeyville, “What a Life!”; Cher- 
Tyvale, “Riddle Me Riches”; Columbus, “The Moon Makes Three”; Arkan- 
Sas City High School, “Our Hearts Were Young and Gay”; Winfield, “Jane 
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Eyre” and “Peg O” My Heart”; St. John’s College, Winfield, “You Can't 
Take It With You.” No doubt other plays have been given at these \ Q 


schools since the questionnaire was sent, but this is a representative group. 

It is hoped that the foregoing information and news about the schools 
in the third district may prove interesting to speech and drama departments 
throughout the state. In the field of dramatics, a most encouraging trend 
has recently flourished. This is a movement, chiefly perpetrated by the 
students, of revolt against the outworn, trite “family’’ comedies — the “teen- 
age trials.” More and more, they wish to turn to plays based on the clas- 
sics of literature and drama— plays which offer a challenge and an op- 
portunity to present something really fine. Adult audiences, too, are be- 
ginning to appreciate a warm, sparkling comedy or a serious piece done 
with good taste and excellent interpretation. Certainly this is to be desired; 
certainly it is better for an audience to take something with them, than 

to have had a laugh at a farcical nothing, and to leave with no sense of 
ane gained. And the benefit to those participating in the —— of t 
really good drama is inestimable. 


Oceasion of 


The Ingalls “Vindication” Speech of 1830 
H. SANDEFUR 


when United States Senator John James Ingalls returned to Atchison 

to deliver his “Vindication” speech of March 2, 1880. Ingalls had a na- / 
tional reputation as a vitriolic speaker, and to announce his intention to 
speak was to guarantee a large audience. As the then unfriendly Kansas 
City Times admitted, people were eager to hear the Senator’s “wild Western 
oratory.” William Allen White said enthusiastically but somewhat criti- 
cally that hearing Ingalls was like listening to a real drama in history, 
with the Senator an actor holding his audience spellbound. Such was true | 


ne of the most stirring speech occasions in Kansas history occurred | 


of the Atchison speech. 

The bitter oration arose from personal issues. Ingalls had been ac- 
cused of bribery in connection with his re-election by the state legislature 
to the U. S. Senate in 1879. The case reached the Senate, where he was 
vindicated on February 17, 1880. The Kansan was quick to crow over his 
victory, and he decided to return to Atchison on March 2 to speak against 
those who had instigated the investigation and had testified against him. 

His speech promised to be exciting. Railroads ran special trains from 
many parts of the state and one special from St. Joseph, Missouri, for the 
event. Passengers were picked up along the way and carried free. 

It was a red letter day for Atchison, for the Ingalls supporters had set 
the stage well. Although the Senator was not to speak until evening, the 
town began filling with people before noon. Flags were flying from almost 
every building in the business district. Between two stores was a tri- 
colored streamer, suspended overhead and extending across the street, 
bearing the words, “Atchison welcomes Ingalls, Vindicated.” Bands from 
Emporia, Valley Falls, and Atchison were there. 

The Flambeau Club, a marching organization of seventy-five men, 
dressed in new uniforms and equipped with the “finest and largest assort- 


* Or. Sandefur is Instructor of Speech of the State University of lowa. He wos formerly ¢ 
high school speech teacher in Kansas. 
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ment of fireworks ever ‘let off’ in Kansas” was on hand for the night’s 
activities, ready to set off cannon crackers, roman candles, and torches 
charged with lycopodium. 

All forenoon the streets filled up hour by hour with teams and people 
after the fashion of circus day. The crowd increased with the arrival of 
the Atchison & Nebraska train at 3:50 p.m. with seven crowded coaches. 
Editor John A. Martin of the Atchison Champion said, “It then looked as 
if it had rained people on lower Commercial street. The enthusiasm was 
greatly increased by the arrival of the Central Branch train with seven 
packed coaches, with people not only from the ‘end of the track,’ but from 
the very verge of the settled portion of the state. We believe it is a rare 
circumstance for people to come two hundred and seventy-six miles, in a 
time of no political or other excitement to do ‘honor to a public man.” 


More people poured into town with the arrival of the Santa Fe Special 
of five coaches, of the Santa Fe regular, and the Missouri Pacific Special. 
At eight o’clock the special train from St. Joseph arrived. 


A hand-shaking headquarters was set up at the Apollo Hall, and from 
three to six o’clock Senator Ingalls received the congratulations of swarms 
of friends. 


After dark the Flambeau Club began to march. Editor Martin des- 
cribed the Club: “This fine body of men ... formed at Turner Hall at 
eight o’clock, marched on Kansas Avenue to Ninth, then’ turned and all 
at once threw a flash of light on Commercial street, which threw into 
bold relief the hundreds of people clustered on the pavements, in the 
doorways, and clustering like bees in the windows and even perched on 
the roofs. First came the police, then the ‘banner of beauty and glory,’ 
then Phillip’s fine band [of Atchison] of sixteen pieces, then the gallant 
Captain Winegar, and then the Flambeaux, seventy-five strong, marching 
four abreast in open order, and filling the air with a perfect storm of 
colored fire and flame ... The rockets flew incessantly in what seemed 
a dangerous fashion, but not unwatched ... One of the flying rockets 
struck the flag on the Champion building and set it on fire, but it was 
extinguished, and ‘our flag is still there’.” 


It had been planned to hear the speech in Corinthian Hall, but it was 
clear that the crowd was too large to be accommodated indoors. Ingall’s 
lieutenants decided to make it an open-air demonstration and announced 
that the Senator would speak from the balcony of the Otis House (now 
known as the Byrum Hotel.) The balcony was illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns in preparation for the speech. Said Martin, “At nine o'clock a 
great throng collected in front. The street between Second and Third 
Streets was one dense mass of people, packed as closely as they could 
stand, and the crowd extended far toward the river, and above toward 
Fourth Street. It was a great-crowd. The balcony of the Otis House and 
the windows were filled with listeners.” 


Estimates of the size of the crowd varied. The Kansas City Star re- 
Ported that at least 10,000 people were present. The Kansas City Times, 
however, sourly reported that “there were less than fifteen hundred people 
at this so-called demonstration.” Charles A. Brown of Atchison and A. 
K. Wilson of Topeka, who were present that night, doubted that there 
were as many as 10,000 there, but they insisted that the crowd was large. 
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Evidently the flashing fire of the Flambeau Club and the music of 9 
| 


the bands added much to the excitement of the occasion. Newspapers of \& 
the day made such typical comments as, the “strains of music and cheers | 
of the.crowd caused the air to vibrate.” 

Shortly after nine o’clock Atchison’s Mayor Tomlinson appeared on the 
balcony of the Otis House with Ingalls and introduced the Senator to the 
enthusiastic audience. Acknowledging the applause and cheers, the Kan- 
san approached the rail of the balcony and, under the light of the lanterns, 
began to speak. 

It little matters today what the Senator said. Suffice it to say that he 
lived up to his audience’s expectations as he lashed out at his political 
enemies and scored those who had charged him with dishonesty. He held 
his listeners entranced as he defended himself as having acted in good faith, 
and he charged his enemies with having acted in bad. When he closed, the 
crowd sent up three cheers and with a “thunderous ‘aye’” adopted the 
resolution that Ingalls’ investigation was a “crime.” 

The speech may not have been a great oration, but it was exciting to 
the Kansas audience. It attracted thousands of listeners who traveled for 
many miles to spend the day and part of the night in Atchison. To some 
in the audience the occasion simply afforded a glorified outing, to some an 
unexpected celebration of a sort, but to others it was an honest endorse- 
ment of Ingalls. Whatever the reactions of the listeners, it is clear that 
speechmaking in Kansas in 1880 could be a dramatic event, particularly 


when Ingalls took the platform. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
Theatre - Radio - Opera - Speech 


Summer Sessions: June 7-July 17, July 20-August 30 


University Playhouse—Plays, opera. Stage and costume 
design, stagecraft, acting, directing. Guest stars. 


Speech—Public speaking. oral interpretation, communica- 
tions, book reviewing, play reading. 


Summer Workship in Educational Theater. 


Complete Undergraduate Program—correlated with Eng- 
lish, in Speech, Radio, Theater, and Opera. 


Graduate Program—leading to M. A. in Theater. 


5100 Rockhill Road Kansas City 4, Missouri 
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Wichita, Kansas 
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The largest speech correction center in the world. 
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ne %& Logopedics is the art and science of speech correction. , 
an ‘ 4 
adi %e The 60-70 semester hours offered in the teacher training ; 
at ; program, conducted in affiliation with the University of > 
ly , Wichita, include a firm background in anatomy, physiology 
{ and neurology, as well as detailed information on all 
‘ types of speech handicaps. } 
% Extensive observation and supervised teaching are inte- 
$ grated into the teacher training program. 
> 4 
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Martin F. Palmer, Sc. D. 
‘ 
‘ Director, Institute of Logopedics 
: 2400 Jardine Drive 
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New Books 


In Review 


PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT FEAR AND TREMBLING 
By Mark Hanna 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1949 $2.75. 


Public Speaking Without Fear and 
Trembling begins by illustrating one 
of Mr. Hanna’s basic tenets .. . it 
catches the attention and holds it. 
This, certainly, is no new idea, but 
it is presented in Mr. Hanna’s book 
with a refreshing difference. This 
first chapter also stresses the impor- 
tance to the success of the speaker of 
beginning early to find out all he 
can about his audience in order to 
determine what will interest them. 

Two fundamental appeals for at- 
tention, crime and nature, are dis- 
cussed and illustrated and at the be- 
ginning of each succeeding chapter 
a few pages are devoted to one or 
more of the fundamental attention- 
catching mechanisms. 

Chapter two is primarily concerned 
with getting the speech off to a 
good start. Mr. Hanna is especially 
concerned with avoiding small talk 
and the trite pleasantries that are 
so commonly heard in the introduc- 
tions of speeches. He says in regard 
to the audience, “They’re completely 
disinterested in commonplace re- 
marks. Surprise them! Be differ- 
ent! Be good!” The speaker should 
get the attention of the audience 
quickly because first impressions are 
so important. 

The third chapter is devoted to 
the use of specific concrete language. 
Vivid picture language is the order 
of the day and abstract lofty and 
meaningless words are to be shunned. 
Mr. Hanna does not say that abstract 
words and phrases are not to be 
used at all. They have their place; 
but the speaker should either pre- 
cede or follow them with a good 
clear-cut picture of what he is driv- 
ing at. oncrete words move peo- 
ple, they play on their imagination 
and their emotions and they guide 
their reason. 

Chapter four discusses how to or- 
ganize the talk; the introduction, the 
conclusion and how to arrange the 
material. A number of other hints 
and bits of good advice are given 
the speaker such as: the talk should 
always be written out, it should us- 
ually not be memorized, it should 
not be read and the speaker em- 

hatically should not use notes. The 

undamental topic of the chapter, 
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however, is that “there are no unin- 
teresting subjects. There are only 
uninteresting people.” Any subject 
can be made interesting if the speak- 
er is interested enough in being suc- 
cessful in his venture to do the nec- 
essary research required to make the 
subject interesting. 

Stage fright comes in for discus- 
sion in chapter five. It seems that 
Mr. Hanna paints the picture of stage 
fright a bit darker for the beginning 
speaker than it actually is. The 
remedy, however, is the usual one. 
Adequate preparation, by giving the 
speaker something to think about 
and confidence that he will not be 
caught with nothing to say, is the 
best defense. 

Delivery is also considered in chap- 
ter five. It seems that enthusiasm 
is the one great indispensable item 
as far as the delivery is concerned. 
The factor is stressed here that 
should be stressed in today’s speech 
courses and is not. “A public talk 
isn’t conversation,” nor is it enlarged 
conversation. If a speaker wants to 
be successful he must put on some- 
thing of a show. The talk must be 
built up and expanded beyond mere 
conversation by means of enthusi- 
asm, vigor, force and vitality. 

The last point of major importance 
discussed in Public Speaking With- 
out Fear and Trembling is that of 
humor in a speech. The speaker 
. .. He must be able to make them 
laugh.” A number of means by 
which the speaker can get a laugh 
are discussed and Mr. Hanna con- 
cludes his book by a justification of 
learning to speak well in public. 

This book does not conform to the 
usual idea of a text book, which is 
commendable. It would not be 2 
bad thing if texts were written more 
in this style. In any event they 
would be better than the lists of 
rules and Delsartian gestures that 
are to be found not infrequently 2 
use today. Public Speaking Without 
Fear and Trembling is most certainly 
well worth the reading by everyon? 
who is interested in improving 
own public speaking habits. 

Dan A. Palmquis! 
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STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Columbia, Mo. 


UNIQUE CONTINUOUS THEATRE PROGRAM providing top- 
notch drama for campus and community. Resident professional 
male actors appear with Stephens women students. Courses in- 
clude: Introduction to the Theatre; Acting, Advanced Acting and 
Directing, Stagecraft. Working experience is provided in all 
phases of the theatre. 


SUMMER STOCK for the first time this year, for seven weeks, 
June 12 to July 29 in air conditioned Stephens Playhouse. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION instructional programs, closely keyed 
to the industry, with a national advisory board of radio experts. 
Campus wired wireless station, KWWC has successfully operated 
for a number of years, providing work experience for radio 
students. Television courses will be inaugurated in the fall of 
1950, with a two camera chain on a closed circuit. All com- 
pletely modern equipment. 


SPEECH CLINIC provides aid by experts for speech problems of 
all types and is available to all students. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY ROOM, one of the best equipped in 
the nation, with 21 soundproof booths, equipped with turntable, 
microphone and head phones. 


Dr. Homer Price Rainey 
President 
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School of Speech 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


The 1950 Summer Sessions 


Six-Week Session June 23—August 5 
Nine-Week Session June 23—August 26 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY AND RESEARCH IN SPEECH 


A full program of Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
Public Speaking, Interpretation, Speech Correction and 
Audiology, Theatre, Radio and Television, and Speech 
Education. 


Productions by the Summer University Theatre. 


The 9th Annual Summer Radio and Television Institute in 
collaboration with the National Broadcasting Company. 


The 20th Annual High School Institute with Divisions in 
Public Speaking and Debate, Dramatics, and Radio and 
Television. 


*% Credit-bearing symposia in Speech Correction and in Audi- 
ology with visiting lecturers. ° 


Speech and Hearing Clinics, including cooperative clinics with 
the Medical and Dental Schools. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information write to James H. McBurney, Dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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